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Thomas Hardy (1840-1928) is best known today as the author of novels like Far from the 
Madding Crowd, Tess of the D'Urbervilles, The Mayor of Casterbridge and Jude the Obscure, 
all of which have been made into films or television serials. His novels and poetry are 
studied in schools and universities all over the world. But he himself was largely self-taught. 
And it was through his own reading that he became familiar with Greek tragedy, which was 
as great an inspiration to him as his rural background, immortalized in his novels as 
'Wessex 1 . 

Although Hardy learnt some Latin at school as an 'extra' from the age of twelve, his real 
education in the classics began when he left school. Articled to an architect at the age of 
sixteen, he and his fellow apprentices began studying Greek in the evenings and between 5 
am and 8 am. Beginning with the Iliad, Hardy eventually moved on to the Greek tragedies, 
firstly Agamemnon and Oedipus. A friend advised him to give up such reading and 
concentrate on architecture - the cry for 'vocational relevance' was loud even then! But 
luckily for us. Hardy must have taken his friend's advice with a pinch of salt, since his diaries 
and marginal notes in his own copies of the classics - both in the original and in translation - 
make it clear that he returned to his Greek studies, even if only in a fragmentary way. He 
described himself as a lifelong admirer of Greek tragedy, and in his later life, student 
companies often performed Greek drama especially for him on the lawns of Max Gate, his 
Dorsetshire home. 

'The President of the Immortals' 

At times Hardy seems to flaunt his classical knowledge in the novels. Because he was the 
son of a stone-mason, born in a small Dorset village, without the benefit of a gentleman's 
education, other writers tended to patronise 'the good little Thomas Hardy', as the 
American novelist Henry lames called him. In reaction. Hardy rather repudiated his rural 
past, cultivating instead the image of an English man of letters in the sophisticated circles of 
his new life in London. The numerous quotations and references to the world's classics to be 
found in his work sometimes seem intended primarily to reinforce this image, to give his 
novels a more scholarly air. So it is not because of such allusions that I've suggested it was 
lucky for us that Hardy continued with his Greek studies. 


Greek tragedy provided a very obvious model for Hardy's poetic drama. The Famous 
Tragedy of the Queen of Cornwall, published at the ripe old age of 83. But few outside the 
circle of Hardy scholars have even heard of this 'famous' work. What does matter is that 



Hardy's profound knowledge and appreciation of Greek drama permeate the spirit and the 
form of his novels. He understood and valued its form and technique as much as its 
philosophy, but it is in his tragic novels, rather than in his drama - or any drama written in 
the Victorian period - that we find the closest correspondence to Greek tragedy. 

But how could the world view of this modern writer correspond with the vision of Athenian 
dramatists of 450 BC? What Hardy most clearly shares with the Greeks is their sense of 
humanity's ultimate helplessness before overwhelming forces. He has their sense of living in 
an inscrutable universe, where suffering is pervasive. Hardy no more expects poetic justice - 
the triumph of good and the punishment of the wrong-doer - than the Greeks expected 
justice from their gods. When Tess of the D'Urbervilles is hung for the murder of her 
seducer. Hardy writes: '"Justice" was done, and the President of the Immortals; in 
Aeschylean phrase, had ended his sport with Tess. 1 Hardy's quotation marks emphasize his 
ironic intention: this execution is clearly not 'justice'. His reference to the 'sport' of the Gods 
carries all the force of his indignation at a society which has brought 'a pure woman', as 
Hardy's subtitle calls her, to such an end. 

Modern Necessity 

Combined, however, with this sense of human vulnerability is a sense of human greatness. 
In the Athens of the fifth century BC, the archaic religion came into conflict with a new 
confident spirit, summed up in the famous proclamation of Protagoras, the Sophist: 'M an is 
the measure of all things'. As a choral ode in Sophocles' Antigone puts it, 'Full of resources, 
he faces the future'. Greek tragedy vividly demonstrates that the gods alone have the 
knowledge and power the tragic hero aspires to, but our terror at his destruction is counter- 
balanced by our admiration for his zeal and endurance. Hardy's tragedies also grow out of 
this tension between a view of humanity as heroic, and an awareness of its puny doomed 
ignorance. It is a tension which explains the otherwise unaccountable pleasure we derive 
from tragedy, from the sight of a good man or woman being destroyed. Tragedy celebrates 
humanity's finest achievements, its potential, as well as its ultimate inadequacy in the battle 
against superhuman forces. 

But in spite of what he shared with the Greek tragedians. Hardy was a modernist. The 
ancient concept of Necessity and the Gods had to be translated into terms more 
appropriate to late nineteenth-century experience. And he found a counterpart to the Fate 
of Greek tragedy in contemporary ideas about heredity, Darwinian evolution and the 
environment. These deterministic ideas suggest that individual freedom is reduced to 
insignificance by natural, scientific laws. They were also easy to relate to the peasant 
fatalism of his rural background, where every mis-hap was greeted with passive acceptance. 
The fact that such forces can be scientifically explained does not make them any less 
awesome. Heredity, in particular, in Hardy's novels is as powerful as the Greek principle of 



collective guilt, whereby the innocent suffer for the sins of the fathers. The curse which 
hangs over the house of Atreus in Aeschylus's Oresteia finds an echo in Tess and Jude. Hardy 
describes Tess's murder as 'the hereditary quality', a crime such as her high-born ancestors 
might have carried out, a symptom of her decadent blood. Jude and his cousin Sue 
Brideshead are, in spite of their love, doomed by both their inherited passion for learning 
and the family tradition of disastrous marriages. 

For we live in a tragic universe, on what Tess's younger brother calls 'a blighted star'. Once 
one of the 'laws - natural, social or religious - that govern this universe is trangressed, 
retribution must fall on the perpetrator, whether that transgression took place in ignorance, 
with the best of intentions, or because the perpetrator had no choice. Aristotle's concept of 
'hamartia' is relevant here. Although often interpreted as 'a moral flaw', it is more accurate 
to interpret it as an error. An individual may therefore be responsible for initiating a series 
of disastrous actions without necessarily being 'guilty', in the moral sense. Oedipus is 
responsible for the plague which afflicts his city, because he is the man who killed its ruler, 
his father. But he cannot be deemed morally at fault, since he acted in ignorance and does 
everything in his power to carry out the wishes of the gods, and to save his city. 
Nevertheless, it remains an objective fact that the city can only be purged through his 
removal. Hardy readily recognized the inevitability of such 'laws': MichaeJ Henchard, the 
Mayor of Casterbridge, like Oedipus removes himself from his town in order to rid it of a 
presence which in recent times has brought it nothing but disaster. 

The dignity of the inescapable 

Just how influential the Greek model was on Hardy emerges from his own comments on the 
subject: 


'It may be put thus in brief a tragedy exhibits a state of 
things in the life of an individual which unavoidably 
causes some natural aim or desire of his to end in a 
catastrophe when carried out. ' 

Here he defines tragedy in terms of the principle of 'peripeteia' or reversal, which Aristotle 
in his Poetics describes as the most important source of emotion in tragedy. This principle 
means in effect that the actions of the tragic hero/ine always have the opposite effect to 
that intended. Every attempt, for instance, to escape the past only brings them back to the 
beginning, face-to-face with the past again. This produces the cyclical pattern so 
characteristic of tragedy. The Mayor of Casterbridge , the novel which most clearly shows 
the classical influence, vividly illustrates this pattern. Henchard's selling of his wife and 
daughter is an act which he cannot undo, as is revealed by the return of a crucial witness to 
that act twenty years later. Only death can interrupt the seemingly endless cycle of tragedy. 



For death is the only solution to the fate of having been born into a tragic universe. Hardy's 
characters repeatedly regret their own birth: like the Chorus in Sophocles' Oedipus, they 
'call no man happy till he is dead'. But Hardy also recognizes, like the Greek tragedians, that 
in death humanity can achieve a kind of triumph. In death even his humblest characters 
achieve tragic stature. Tess's quiet statement at the time of her arrest - 'I am ready' - 
reveals her integrity and a courageous readiness to face the consequences of her fate, 
however undeserved. She has moreover experienced what Aristotle calls anagnorisis or 
recognition - the process of enlightenment which can give some meaning and value to 
suffering. The novel illustrates the Aeschylean belief that 'justice so moves that those only 
learn who suffer' (Agamemnon). There is here a sacrifical element - a suggestion that Tess is 
a scapegoat for the sins of others - underlined by her sleeping on the druidic altar of 
Stonehenge the night before her arrest. Her destiny is now complete. A similar sacrifical 
rhythm is evident in the death of Michael Henchard, whose death and Last Will and 
Testament are self-effacing acts which show him at his finest. 

Believing that fiction ought to satisfy the reader's love of the uncommon. Hardy insisted 
that it was the events, not the characters, that should be 'uncommon'. Like Aristotle, Hardy 
believed that plot was the most important element. His are tragedies of situation rather 
than character, their titles defining the central characters in terms of their status, their 
public role, their family : 'The Return of the Native 1 , 'The Mayor of Casterbridge', 'Jude the 
Obscure', 'Tess of the D'Urbervilles', Circumstances cruelly turn minor character defects or 
even virtues into a curse, so that the punishment is always disproportionate to the crime. 
The best tragedy is for Hardy that of 'the WORTHY encompassed by the INEVITABLE'. 
Aristotle describes tragedy as 'an imitation of an action . . . through pity and fear effecting 
the proper purgation of these emotions', the famous catharsis. Much of this pity and horror 
is derived from this sense of wasted potential. 

Jude, the dark ending 

Hardy also pays attention to the ideal of unity which for Aristotle differentiates tragedy from 
melodrama. Unity is achieved by maintaining an unremitting focus on the central character, 
a focus intensified by restricting the action to the fictional world of Wessex. This creates the 
sense of an enclosed arena, of there being no escape from the tragic predicament. 

Aware then of the profound relationship between theme and form. Hardy endeavoured to 
find formal equivalents for the techniques of tragedy in the form of the novel. In his four 
great tragic novels - The Return of the Native, The Mayor of Casterbridge, Tess and Jude - 
he attempted to convey the tragic vision he shared with the Greeks through the incidents 
and characters of nineteenth century rural England, carrying out a series of experiments 
with tragic form. 



That experiment ended, however, with Jude, which received such a hostile reception that 
Hardy abandoned novel-writing. In this last novel the sacrifical rhythm is radically changed: 
Jude dies with all the courage of the tragic hero, alone and suffering unjustly, but he 
remains as alienated in death as he has been in life from the community of Christminster to 
which he once aspired to belong. His death leaves behind no sense of restored order. In this 
novel Hardy took his leave of Greek tragedy, moving on to a vision characteristically modern 
- a vision of suffering as not only undeserved and inexplicable but totally without meaning. 
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